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METAPHYSICS AS A FINE ART 


HE name of metaphysician hath a sounding excellence. In the 
pursuit of a profession, I have been something of a typographer, 
of a lexicographer, of a pedagogue, and in an amateur fashion of an 
anthropologist—all goodly Greek. But the core of my ambition (for 
I must confess it) is to be a metaphysician. I like the sonance of the 
name (in despite of those levitous persons who make an indecorous 
pun upon it) ; and I like the high freedom of metaphysical pursuits ; 
and even more I like the desirable and eminent company of meta- 
physicians themselves, and to think myself a member—no matter 
how humble—of so ancient and honorable a guild. 

Moreover, there is a fine complacency to be derived from the pro- 
fession (which it is really no trick to profess) in its social bearings. 
You exchange cards with a stranger—say, in a Pullman—and after 
you have mutually mastered the articulation of one another’s names, 
the leading question is sure to be: 

‘*And what is your line, may I ask?’’ 

To which, with a certain Jovian directness: ‘‘I am a meta- 
physician.”’ 

A pause, and then: ‘‘Ah! ... Ah, yes; a doctor?”’ 

“‘Per accidens only,’’ you respond. ‘‘Essentialiter a metaphy- 
sician is unadorned by titles.’’ 

Your companion is uncertain whether to continue the conver- 
sation or talk politics; but he is polite: ‘‘Is business good in your 
line? Does it pay well?”’ 

And you: ‘‘Couldn’t be better with me. How is it with you?’’ 

‘*Slump all along the line. Nothing goes but war goods. Mine’s 
women’s wear.”’ 

With a slightly bored readvertence, you rejoin: ‘‘I did not refer 
to material pursuits or pay. I alluded to the returns of meta- 
physies.’’ 

The light of suspicion appears in his eye: ‘‘I miss your drive,’” 
he says bluntly. 

‘“Why,’’ you return patiently, ‘‘you also, though you may not 
be aware of it, are a metaphysician. Yours, to be sure, is only the 
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metaphysics of common sense, for you are a plain man (understand, 
I do not refer to your physical charms, which are quite the average), 
and because of your engrossment in practical affairs you have never 
become reflectively aware of such metaphysics as you have—yours 
necessarily, in the character of man, thinking and rational. My 
ease is rather different. I am—pardon me for so putting it—upon a 
somewhat different level, an initiate, as it were, into the secrets of 
those illumined minds who have brought metaphysics into the day- 
light of its own self-awareness. Itis very pleasant to be an initiate.’’ 

The chances are against the continuance of the conversation, espe- 
cially if you drop this last remark with a scarcely perceptible sigh 
of satisfaction. If it does continue the subject will probably be 
some very confidential information as to easy evasions of the pro- 
hibition law in dry states—for there is a fellowship in all inspirations. 

Of the truth of the converse proposition, namely, that there is 
inspiration in all fellowships, I am by no means so fully persuaded. 
I do not refer merely to the company of the disreputable (where, in- 
deed, I suspect that the inspiration of fellowship counts for most) ; 
but I do refer to certain forms of the association of metaphysicians 
themselves. There is—and this is the core of my qualm—a danger 
to metaphysics itself in a too social self-consciousness. It is not 
merely the company that the metaphysician keeps, but the fact that 
he keeps company in his metaphysics that is damaging. Meta- 
physics, the moment it becomes self-aware, develops a fine compla- 
cency, all its own, and surely not to be quarreled with by fellows of 
the craft; but when to this natural afflatus there is added the com- 
plement of the reflected complacencies of a whole school of associated 
spirits—well, Meden agan! even of metaphysical satisfactions. 

Moreover, I have a deep and heretical suspicion that both the 
devices of association and the complacencies which it generates are 
inventions of an anti-metaphysical devil, for the ruin of the truth. 
This devil is a shrewd enemy, and he knows that metaphysicians 
(when they are such in their own conceit) are led easily into idolatry, 
and that of all delusive idols those of the Forum delude them most. 
And so he institutes metaphysical thiasoi, the members of which 
together clash their timbrels while they beat the brown earth with 
unanimous feet and sing dithyrambs in honor of the spirit of their 
intoxication. For it is the supreme guile of this arch-trickster to 
persuade all who cross the limen of metaphysical consciousness that 
your true initiate must be an -ist and must have an -ism—whereas 
all the time he is gleefully aware that the typical case of metaphysics 
(not, to be sure, necessarily with a benevolent prognosis) is that of 
your plain man, blissfully unconscious of his common sense and ab- 
sorbed in the sale of women’s wear. 
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I should like to expatiate upon this suspicion of mine (which 
some, I fear, will view as a mere prejudice), and ask whether there 
is really any meaning, beyond the afflatus of the incantation, in pro- 
claiming oneself a materialist or an idealist or an absolutist or a 
pragmatist or a neo-realist or a neo-realistico-logistico-mathematicist ? 
And again, whether a book formidably published by Ali Baba and 
some forty co-conspirators can possibly be as good metaphysics as 
the honest records of a simple mind—such a work, say as Samuel 
Pepys, His Diary? or whether, indeed, it can touch such near and 
significant realities as the worthy householder himself, his wife and 
servaunt Jane? I should like to expatiate upon these germane ques- 
tions; but the truth is I can not long tolerate, even for rebuttal, the 
sibilant syllable -ist. As I strive to rise to the issue I begin to see 
images of a canny sharp-featured face, with a finger at the nose, and 
I start at the warning sound—Hist!—close at the ear; and forthwith, 
from what Kaviserreich of ideations I know not, there stream before 
my bewildered fancy the serried ranks of the schools, all accom- 
plished in the goose-step and all with unabated voice proclaiming 
Gott mit wns! -ismus iiber Alles! 

For there seems to me to be something both monstrous and pa- 
thetic in this effort of metaphysicians to form in phalanxes and 
cohorts and to move with militant accord. It is monstrous because 
it so distorts nature, and most distorts the nature of that reason to 
which metaphysics is supposedly the highest devotion; for it takes 
from reason freedom of hypothesis which is reason’s vital spark, and 
leaves but the stiff and jointed shell of the rational life; till at last 
it is but a mere mechanic slave who masquerades as your high em- 
piric of the soul. And it is pathetic in that it is all done—this 
pedant scholasticizing—in answer to an old and silly jibe, with which 
Plato once toyed contemptuously. For there were smug-mouthed 
conversationalists in Athens as there are smug-mouthed conversa- 
tionalists nowadays who spoke with pharisaical intonations of the 
disagreements of philosophers, and cast it up to them that their pre- 
tended science was a hurly-burly of opinions—each of which, by a 
clever verbosity, could be made to appear the better. As then, so 
now; still they make merry: ‘‘ Behold the philosophers! after twenty- 
five centuries of wrangling, worse at odds than ever in their pre- 
tended science !’’ 

Now the dismal face of the matter is not the certainty that they 
are right, and that metaphysics is indeed only a pretended science, 
but that there should be metaphysicians to make the pretension. 
That is what is dolorous about the schools, with their formalisms and 
acclamations, their postulates and quod erat’s; they are trying to 
substitute the lugubrious technic of science for the free inspiration 
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of art—thereby perverting a noble art into a mimic science. His- 
tory itself is their copious refuter; for what -ist is Socrates or Plato 
or Aristotle, Origen or Augustine or Aquinas, Descartes or Spinoza 
or Kant? Wherever metaphysics comes to its own, we encounter 
men, not -isms—and such men as no professor of the faith need fear 
to set beside the constellations of any other art. It is true that Plato 
was the first academic and Aristotle the first peripatetic; but this 
was the accident of their pedagogy, not the epiphany of their meta- 
physic. And, indeed, I am quite ready to own that there are legiti- 
mate schools, of which metaphysic is the prime mover and the final 
cause, expressing this tutorial relation of master and disciple. Such 
schools extend across the centuries, and keep alive among philoso- 
phers reverence for their saints and their heroes. Only (for the 
difference is portentous) they ought never to be confused with -isms; 
and hence, for the purification of the distinction, I prefer a more 
humane termination. For gladly would I call myself a Platonian, 
meaning thereby to express my devoir to so lordly a tutor. Surely 
if there be two homages that can be paid, the one to rote a master’s 
phrases, the other to preserve his image in the soul, the latter were 
to him the sweeter duty—which who hath performed more lovingly 
or more unto all men’s admiration than Plato for his master 
Socrates ? 

All metaphysic has a soul of poetry. The art of the metaphy- 
sician is a fine art. It has, of course, a special technic, which may 
be acquired by study. But it is not the sort of a thing that can be 
reduced to texts—any more than the art of poetry can be reduced 
to texts. It should be pursued, not in a classified routine, but in 
the mode of the atelier, with the disciple under the eye of the master. 
Peripatetic excursions, symposiae unions, these are the conducive 
forms, from whose practise is to be maintained the true succession 
of philosophy. They are the apprenticings, whereby each that would 
be a journeyman of the craft is made familiar with its tools and its 
traditions and is joined to tthe fair fellowship of the guild, ere he be 
sent forth to create by his art such images as his soul inspires. So 
taught, your metaphysician is a true empiric; nor (even though his 
art may be misprized) does he smell of deceit to the multitude. 

But (and I have been loquaciously outspeeding the question)— 
what of the truth? Is not the end of metaphysics the discovery of 
truth, and can truth be a private thing? Should one make of meta- 
physies an art, a thing of human craft and design ?—nay, of such a 
mean conceit that it could only be an art of autobiography! Who, 
forsooth, will be concerned for the ‘‘Memoirs of a Metaphysician’’ 
when he might have those of a Bismarck or a de Maintenon or even 
the small-talk of honest Pepys? 
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Yes; metaphysics is a search for truth. Nevertheless, I refuse 
to be discomfited by the question. Rather, I compose myself to an 
attitude of celestial calm, and smile in suave Chinese. For it is that 
kind of a search for the truth which is, like poetry and the other fine 
arts, autobiographical in method. Of course, it is not all grasped 
by any one set of memoirs—any more than the truth of human his- 
tory is all told in one career. Nor is it all told in memoirs writ on 
a level; a part of it at least is to be found in the business memoranda 
of the unconsciously reflective plain man, and there is metaphysical 
significance in the sale of women’s wear which, even in war time, 
ean not wholly slump. To be sure, there are philosophers not a few 
who will cry fie upon such a humanly tainted thing. But my Orien- 
tal calm is unsubdued. For I think that the whole world of reason 
and the truth of all things desirable is embraced within the scope of 
this metaphysic, which never has been and never will be complete 
while men continue to live and to discover that they live. Where- 
fore I draw about me the ample cloak left me by mine uncle Protag- 
oras and go my way in contentment. 


Hartuey B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





PRAGMATISM AND DEMOCRACY 
I 


** -TUST what philosophy is nobody seems to know, but at any rate 
a philosopher is one who practises it.”’ These words, which 
I have just read from the pages of a current magazine, represent 
more than a labored effort to be amusing. They express a rather 
widespread feeling that philosophy has, in the vein of the epigram, 
suffered much from many practitioners. The truth is that philoso- 
phy is not so much in the midair of uncertainty as that a certain 
method of philosophizing has led to obscurity and confusion. And 
that method is the German method. This is neither a patriotic nor 
a spiteful remark. It was the German method that turned meta- 
physics into a logic of dialectic and fostered that inordinate preoccu- 
pation with abstractions which has subjected philosophy to cari- 
cature. 
Now I believe that philosophy can be intelligently defined and I 
also believe very profoundly in its practical value. j 
In understanding a man’s life two questions must always be 
asked. First, what has he done? And, secondly, why has he done 
it? To say this is not to say anything that is profound or obscure, 
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but it is to say something that is important. It is just as important 
to know what a man’s ideas are as it is to know his occupation, his 
bank account, or the color of his eyes. In writing the history of a 
people it is not enough that you describe their material advancement, 
their industrial, their social, their scientific, their political achieve- 
ments; you must also describe their aims, their spirit, their ideals, 
their national consciousness. For back of statecraft and industries, 
back of institutions and creeds and policies lie ideas. 

That in some sense general ideas exist is a matter beyond dispute. 
And that in some sense, whether true or false, they exert a tremen- 
dous influence on human affairs is likewise a fact that no one doubts; 
though it is a rather sad fact that they often gain popular acceptance 
only when they have outlived their usefulness and thus become hin- 
drances rather than aids to progress. And we are for the most part 
unconscious of this inherited stock of general ideas. They become 
so integral a part of ourselves and we get so adjusted to them that 
we scarcely know to what extent we are creatures of tradition. We 
do not consciously feel the weight of social and intellectual pressure 
any more than we feel the weight of atmospheric pressure. Our 
fundamental ways of looking at the world and our deep-seated re- 
sponses to life are largely matters of inheritance. We think of the 
world in a certain way because Plato, or St. Thomas Aquinas, or 
Calvin once thought of it that way. And we do things in a certain 
way because others before us have done them that way, not that we 
consciously imitate the past but because the past survives and is 
conserved in the present. 

It is the business of philosophy to discover the leading and con- 
trolling ideas that make up our intellectual tradition, to see how they 
have come about, and to estimate them with special reference to their 
fitness and applicability to current interests. 

The war is the background for most of our thinking. I do not 
say that the war is a conflict of ideas. The psychology of why men 
fight certainly involves things more primitive than ideas. But I do 
say that there is a difference in principle between the general ideas 
that will prevail if Germany wins and those that will mark the suc- 
cess of the Allies. This we express by saying that the war is a con- 
flict between autocracy and democracy. Just what does this mean? 


II 


Absolutism is the philosophy of autocracy. It is far beyond the 
pretension of this essay to describe absolutism as a metaphysical 
theory, or as an ethical, or even as a political theory. It is sufficient 
to show how the conception arose and to point out that it is one of 
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those general ideas that have outlived their usefulness and are now 
operating as a barrier to progress. 

Philosophers during modern times have almost without excep- 
tion viewed the world after the analogy of mathematics. Descartes, 
the father of modern philosophy, tells us that in his early life he was 
much confused and bewildered, he could never be certain of any- 
thing; he even went so far as to imagine that some diabolical spirit 
from the intellectual underworld was all the time deceiving him. 
Then he came upon the study of mathematics and thereupon, as if by 
magic, all of his difficulties disappeared. He was so pleased with the 
nature of mathematical knowledge that he attempted to build a 
system of universal knowledge after the pattern of mathematics. 
Spinoza was a mathematician. He made his living grinding lenses, 
and he wrote his Ethics ‘‘de more geometrico.’’ And Leibnitz dis- 
covered the calculus. And Kant mapped out the domain of the in- 
ner life after the analogy of Newtonian physics. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were marked by the rapid development of 
mathematical, physical and mechanical science. No wonder that the 
modern philosophers saw in mathematics the key to the universe. 

The mathematician is a very close and a very precise thinker. 
Things for him must be just right. They must be very clearly and 
distinctly defined and very neatly and accurately labeled. His mind 
just works that way. And that, perhaps, is why he is a mathemati- 
cian. Now the mathematician is not concerned with circles and tri- 
angles as we often think he is. He is concerned with certain ab- 
stract relationships which he calls circularity and triangularity. 
Circles are more or less round, but the mathematician is concerned 
with perfect roundness, a thing which can once for all be defined and 
have its formula written. These mathematical objects—universals 
the logician would call them—are fixed and unalterable things, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

These conceptions of fixity, rigidity and static perfection got 
themselves affiliated with medieval logic and the doctrine of the 
reality of universals. Autocracy was first a logical doctrine. The 
sovereignty of the universal and the passive submission of the par- 
ticular were the pattern for feudalism and the hierarchial organi- 
zation of the medieval church. The Renaissance marked no radical 
change in man’s fundamental way of looking at things. New wine 
was put into old bottles. Logical autocracy developed into the des- 
potism of science, and the Reign of Law became as inexorable as the 
fixity of a universal or as the supremacy of the Pope. 

Whether this conception of absolutism is valid even within the 
domain of science is now coming to be an open question. The scien- 
tists themselves are telling us that their fundamental assumptions 
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are quite arbitrary, that they are true within a context, but that they 
have any universal and absolute validity is entirely beyond positive 
proof. The status of the concept of absolutism within the realm of 
science we leave an open question, but when the concept is lifted 
from its scientific setting and applied to social and political prob- 
lems the time for revolt is at hand. It is in this way that general 
ideas, arising in a specific situation and in connection with a definite 
subject-matter, get themselves abstracted from that original situa- 
tion and re-applied far and wide to totally different contexts. When 
such detached ideas work loose from their context they become ab- 
stractions. Such logic lifting with its criminal implications has been 
too often indulged in. The concept of absolutism is just such an 
abstraction. It arose as a mathematical generalization and has with- 
out warrant been carried over and applied to ethics and politics. 

A glimpse at the main shifts in the development of modern polit- 
ical theory will show that it has moved within the domain of mathe- 
matical and mechanical concepts. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were centuries of political revolution. The concept of nat- 
ural law and the doctrine of inalienable rights formed the basis of 
political theory. Milton, Locke and Paine found in the doctrine of 
natural rights a philosophical justification of revolution. But such 
a doctrine is but the political counterpart of the reign of law in ex- 
ternal nature. It is an eighteenth-century doctrine, symptomatic of 
the influence of Newton, and expressive of the eighteenth-century 
glorification of natural reason. 

When Bentham substituted the principle of utility for the doc- 
trine of natural rights, thought took a step forward. It involved a 
complete change in intellectual attitude. Instead of reverting to 
first principles (abstract rights) it looked forward to consequences. 
But utilitarianism as a philosophy of social reform was vitiated by 
a mechanistic psychology. ‘The association of ideas was viewed 
after the analogy of physical atomism. Now it is true that both the 
doctrine of natural rights and utilitarianism have helped forward 
the growth of democracy and liberalism. Each arose in a specific 
situation and ministered to specific needs, the one justifying revolu- 
tion and the other encouraging reform. 

The rise of the doctrine of evolution seemed to mark a real ad- 
vance. Here, if anywhere, it would seem that we get away from 
physics and mechanics. We have done this so far as the facts are 
concerned, but not at all from the standpoint of their interpreta- 
tion. The facts of biology were interpreted in terms of mathemat- 
ical concepts. And such interpretation leads inevitably to the re- 
duction of life to matter. Both Darwin and Spencer reduce change 
in the last analysis to the mechanical interplay of natural forces. 
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That is, adjustment is the outcome of natural selection, or, what is 
the same thing, it is left to the wear and tear of external conflict. 
But this is still absolutism in disguise. They have only shifted the 
problem from physical to sociological gravitation, but it is gravita- 
tion still, introducing all of the brutality of fate and the constraint 
of law into the realm of what, but for mechanism, might be human. 
The economic interpreters of history are doing the same thing. The 
view here is that those changes and transformations in the structure 
of society are due to economic forces operating according to external 
law. Control is external, objective and mechanical. Progress is at 
the mercy of mechanism. 


It 


There are times in the progress of intellectual history when man’s 
experience has become so enlarged and expanded that it can no 
longer be contained within the framework of the existing scheme of 
concepts. It then becomes necessary to devise new ways of handling 
it. Such a period, for example, was the Renaissance. The wealth 
of new experience necessitated the discovery of new ideas as means 
of expression and interpretation. And such a time, I think, is the 
present. The last half century has placed at our disposal a vast 
stock of new material. This is the result largely of the rapid devel- 
opment of the biological sciences. The tremendous influence of the 
biological sciences at present is comparable to that of the physical 
and mechanical sciences at the beginning of modern times. But we 
have been slow to see the intellectual revolution involved in the wide 
application of the facts of biology. The time has come for a new 
method in intellectual analysis. Pragmatism is the philosophy which 
is expressive of such an endeavor. 

It is not my purpose to undertake any exposition of pragmatism ; 
it is merely to relate some of its cardinal ideas to the philosophy of 
democracy. The ideas which pragmatism is clarifying are just the 
ideas that lend themselves to a definition and restatement of democ- 
racy. That democracy needs restatement is, I think, a fact that no 
one would deny. And until the concept of absolutism is abandoned 
democracy can not be defined. The absolute sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, the absolute right of the individual—these are but disguised 
synonyms for despotism. The doctrine of abstract rights only took 
absolutism out of one sphere and put it in another. There is the 
danger that we are still doing the same thing. There is the danger 
that we just patch and tinker with old concepts when the situation 
demands more radical treatment. There is no use in trying to define 
democracy in terms of ideas that were framed under the despotic 
sway of science, and that at a time when physics and mechanics were 
all the science there was. 
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Absolutism took its cue from mathematics. Pragmatism takes 
its cue from biology. The biologist has little to say about uni- 
versals and abstract relationships, but much to say about birth, 
growth and decay; about movement, change and development; 
about conflict, struggle and adjustment. The dominating ideas 
of absolutism are rigidity and fixity. Absolutism is a sort of 
intellectual caste system. Things are put into certain classes and 
there they must remain for all eternity. It involves an attitude 
which in the very nature of the case is uncompromising and unyield- 
ing. It is also impersonal, formal and coldly calculating. That 
such a doctrine makes for system, organization and efficiency can not 
be denied. But that it makes for tolerance, sympathy or sociability 
is seriously open to question. The absolutist does not recognize the 
claims of others. It is not that he has no manners; it is rather that 
manners cease to have any meaning when set in terms of absolutism. 
As long as we are dealing with absolutism in any form we are deal- 
ing with abstract and impersonal things. It contains in the very 
nature of the case no basis for human feeling, no considerations of 
courtesy or cooperation, and no foundation for a philosophy of 
humanity. 

The leading ideas of pragmatism are flexibility, adaptation and 
compromise. Such concepts involve one at once in a system of rela- 
tionships. Plato taught long ago that justice is a social matter and 
that until one has had a little experience he can not tell what it is. 
That is to say, right, equality, liberty—these are not abstract and 
absolute things; they imply personal and social relations. Each of 
us is bound to his fellows by a thousand vital ties. Compromise 
means a willingness to recognize those ties and to make our plans in 
the light of that recognition. To introduce compromise as a social 
ideal is to provide for a philosophy of liberalism. It is also to intro- 
duce human feeling into social practise and thereby to provide for a 
philosophy of humanity. And these are, I dare say, the germinal 
ideas for a philosophy of democracy. 

Many writers have emphasized the facts of conflict and adjust- 
ment as descriptive of social phenomena. What they have thus far 
failed to do has been to locate and define the problem of control. To 
say that adjustment and compromise are social ideals is not to say 
enough. What one wants to know is how adjustment is effected. 
Does history present an inevitable evolution beyond human control, 
or may it be intelligently guided? The Hegelian philosophy of his- 
tory, Spencerian evolution and the economic interpretation all come 
to the same point here. They are alike in viewing the function of 
intelligence as merely descriptive and retrospective. General ideas 
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are trailers. Intelligence is a sort of thermometer that registers 
nature’s variations. 

For pragmatism, control is primarily an affair of the intelligence, 
and consists in the creation of ends to be realized. This is one of 
those far-reaching differences between pragmatism and absolutism. 
It has to do with what may be called the chief end or purpose of 
development. Now a circle knows perfectly well what it wants; 
give it consciousness and it will go straight to circularity. But then 
circularity is there to go to, or what is the same thing, the end pre- 
exists. It is, as the logicians would say, a particular already sub- 
sumed under its universal, and no particular can possibly miss its 
universal. For the pragmatist the objective is not quite so clear. 
Where are things headed? you ask the pragmatist. Where do you 
want them to go? he replies. In themselves they are not headed any- 
where. They are, however, in motion and so are bound to get some- 
where, but just where depends on the creative imagination and the 
individual effort of human beings. The absolutistic doctrine of 
objectives is modified by the pragmatist into a doctrine of projec- 
tives. The creative power of intelligence is the sum and substance 
of pragmatism, intelligence being defined in the last analysis as the 
power to create projectives. 

It is the creative power of intelligence that saves adjustment from 
mechanism. It also saves personality. Personality is the kind of 
a thing which can so easily be lost and which needs ‘‘continually to 
be rediscovered.’’ It is a commonplace to say that absolutism in- 
volves the sacrifice of the individual. But has traditional democ- 
racy saved the individual? Has it done any more than to give the 
stronger unlimited and absolute power to slaughter the weaker? 
Any attempt to define personality in terms of absolutism is doomed 
to failure. 

The war, we say, is a conflict between autocracy and democracy. 
The formula which is best descriptive of German thought and action 
is self-development through struggle against opposing forces. Or 
as expressed in the language of philosophy, ‘‘thesis’’ develops into 
‘*synthesis’’ by overcoming ‘‘antithesis.”’ The difference between 
autocracy and democracy consists in a difference in attitude toward 
the opposing forces. Does ‘‘synthesis’’ involve an adjustment of 
conflicting claims, or a complete sacrifice of ‘‘antithesis’’ to ‘‘thesis’’? 
Autocracy means wncompromising self-assertiveness ; ‘‘antithesis’’ is 
just so much pathetic material consecrated to the development of 
‘‘thesis.’’ Fichte’s Absolute must needs posit a material world in 
order to have something to cut its teeth on. Morality demands a 
‘‘not-self’’ in order that ‘‘self’’ may grow and expand. The ‘‘not- 
self’’ derives its right to be only in so far as it contributes to the 
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expansion of the ‘‘self.’’ Just that is its function. That is what 
Santayana calls egotism. The Germans call it romanticism. A bet- 
ter indictment would be romantic criminology. 

For democracy ‘‘synthesis’’ means compromise, a willingness to 
recognize the claims of others, and the exercise of intelligence as a 
means of adjustment. Not rigidity, sacrifice and absolutism; but 
flexibility, tolerance, cooperation and compromise are the ideals for 
an American democracy. 

M. T. McCuvre. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





ON RELIGIOUS VALUES; A REJOINDER 


N an article in this JourNAu’ I have pointed out two fallacies that 
are met with frequently in works in the philosophy of religion, fal- 
lacies that I have called the ‘‘pragmatic fallacy’’ and the ‘‘fallacy 
of false attribution.’’ Professor Brightman? and Professor Moore* 
have presented criticisms of my views. In answering these criti- 
cisms I shall be led into a somewhat detailed discussion of religious 
values from the point of view of a behaviorist. The views of one 
who speaks of the meaning and value of God in human behavior are 
apt to be misunderstood, since religion is a field into which beha- 
viorism has not as yet ventured far. However, since this is a direc- 
tion in which study will prove fruitful, I shall offer a classification 
of religious values, which will make clearer what would be an ob- 
jective, behavioristic account of religious values, and which will also 
be a part of my answer to my critics. 


I 


The pragmatic fallacy in the philosophy of religion, as I have 
defined it, consists of the identification of the value with the truth 
of religious beliefs, and of the acceptance of those religious beliefs 
as true which are found to have value. I have insisted that the con- 
cepts of truth and of value can not be identified. I have pointed 
out especially that the survival-value of religious beliefs in human 
evolution is no evidence of the truth of the beliefs, contrary to the 
view of James, who was the first to employ Darwinism in defense of 
religious truth. Further discussion of the meaning of value is ob- 
viously needed, but I presupposed among the readers of my article 
a sufficient familiarity with the developments in the theory of value 





1 Two Common Fallacies in the Logic of Religion, this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., 
pp. 653-660. 

2 This JOURNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 71-76. 
3 This JOURNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 76-78. 
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from the work of Meinong* and of Ehrenfels® to recent discussions 
in this JouRNAL to obviate such misinterpretations as have been laid 
on my statements by Professor Brightman. 

Though the pragmatic fallacy may be maintained equally well 
in connection with other theories of value, the theory which I accept, 
as I suggested in my original article, is one which defines value in 
terms of organic attitudes and acts, in terms of liking and desiring; 
and liking and desiring may be most adequately treated in beha- 
vioristic terms. An object possesses value if some organism has an 
interest in it; and to have an interest in an object means to act in 
such a way as to try to get possession of it (or retain it if already 
possessed), or at least to enjoy it, as in the case of esthetic values. 
Since interests and likes and dislikes have meaning only in terms of 
behavior, value may ultimately be defined in terms of reactions or 
responses, positive or negative. Positive response constitutes posi- 
tive value (the good, the desirable, etc.), and negative response con- 
stitutes negative value (the bad, the undesirable, etc.). 

But value is not so simple and obvious a thing as such a defini- 
tion might seem to imply. There are various types and classes of 
values, all coming within this one definition. I might have presup- 
posed that my readers would be familiar with the common distine- 
tion between independent, or immediate, values, attaching to objects 
valued for their own sake, as ends, and dependent, or instrumental, 
or derived, values, attaching to objects only. when such objects are 
instrumental to other objects possessing independent values. In- 
strumental values are ‘‘derived’’ from the relation of the objects 
to other objects directly valued. An instrumental value is thus only 
indirectly the object of interest. Though I might have presupposed 
familiarity with such a distinction between independent and de- 
pendent values, I was careful to state® that biological utility is a 
case of what I have here called instrumental value, not independent, 
since an object that possesses biological utility, 7. e., one that is in- 
strumental to the preservation of life, ‘‘is indirectly the object of 
interest or desire, since life is valued with approximate univer- 
sality.”’? But Professor Brightman overlooked my statement of 
this distinction, and tries to make out that I have presented two 
definitions of value, a psychological and a biological one.*. My single 
definition is, rather, a psycho-biological one, and allows for the dis- 
tinction between independent and dependent values. The classifi- 


4A. Meinong, Psychologisch-Ethische Untersuchungen zur Werttheorie, Graz, 
1894. 
5C. von Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1897. 
6 Loc. cit., p. 654, note 3. 
7 Loc. cit., p. 72. 
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cation which I shall present a little later will make my position 
clearer. 

Professor Brightman makes two confusions of the issue when 
he refers to my distinction between what I called ‘‘scientific’’ and 
**metaphysical’’ beliefs. I said that ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs, referring 
to details of the physical environment and capable of empirical veri- 
fication, must be true in order to be valuable. I cited the case of 
belief in the safety of the ice as an example. Professor Brightman,® 
in the first place, confuses the belief in the safety of the ice (the 
belief is a psychological entity—ultimately a behavioristic fact) and 
the ice itself. I spoke, not about the value of the ice, as Professor 
Brightman tries to make out, but only about the value of the belief 
in the safety of the ice. Whether or not the small boy likes the ice 
itself is an extraneous matter. In the second place, as I pointed 
out, it is the indirect or instrumental value of the belief (its instru- 
mentality in relation to survival, survival being directly desired) 
that is in question, not its independent value as the direct object of 
desire, as Professor Brightman seems to think.® So whether or not 
the small boy likes to believe in the safety of the ice is also an extra- 
neous matter. The actual instrumentality of the belief is the im- 
portant thing. 

As a result of these two confusions, Professor Brightman’s criti- 
cism of my statement of the pragmatic fallacy falls down. When 
he concludes that he has reduced my pragmatic fallacy to ‘‘the argu- 
ment that a belief is true because we desire it to be true,’’?° he 
shows his entire failure to take into account the distinction between 
independent and dependent values. The chief error of some prag- 
matists when dealing with the philosophy of religion, and of James 
especially, has been in maintaining that religious beliefs possessing 
survival-value thereby demonstrate their truth. Such beliefs may 
or may not be true. Nothing can be inferred from their survival- 
value as to their truth. To maintain that survival-value of religious 
beliefs is evidence of their truth is to commit the pragmatic fallacy. 

Professor Moore objects to my distinction between ‘‘metaphysi- 
eal’’ and ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs. He says'! that even false ‘‘scientific’’ 
beliefs may be ‘‘subjectively’’ valuable, as in the case of belief in 
the non-existence of pain, while being ‘‘objectively’’ harmful 
through hindering the cure of the disease. This is all very true, 
and does nothing to invalidate the distinction that I made. It helps 
to confirm it instead. The fact is, as Professor Moore points out in 


8 See loc. cit., pp. 71, 72. 
® Loc. cit., p. 72. 
10 Loc, cit., p. 72. 
11 Loc. cit., p. 77. 
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this example, that ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs do have ‘‘objective’’ effects, 
and hence must be true if they are to possess a balance of positive 
value. ‘‘Metaphysical’’ beliefs, on the other hand, as I defined 
them, can not have ‘‘objective’’ effects to counterbalance any ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ effects of positive value that they may have. Professor 
Moore does not deny this, but simply claims that they may have 
harmful effects on ‘‘the spiritual nature.’’ This is beside the point 
when the case is being argued on the biological grounds of prag- 
matism, for ‘‘the spiritual nature,’’ in Professor Moore’s.sense of 
the term, does not count as a factor of biological significance in the 
struggle for existence. 

It is necessary to make the distinction that I did between ‘‘sci- 
entific’? and ‘‘metaphysical’’ beliefs or else, from the premises of 
the instrumentalist, it would follow that all beliefs that survive 
would be true, and survival would be the test of truth. Professor 
Moore would not grant that this is the case any more than I do. I 
pointed out that some beliefs, which I called ‘‘metaphysical,’’ in 
that they do not refer to the physical environment, may possess a 
‘‘subjective’’ value even if not objectively true, and may prevail 
and survive because of this ‘‘subjective’’* value. 


II 


Having defined value in its generic sense in terms of interest or 
desire, it remains for us to differentiate religious values from other 
values, such as ethical, economic, and esthetic values, and then to 
classify the religious values. Religious values may be differentiated 
from the values dealt with by the other value sciences by reference 
to the objects to which they are said to attach, 2. e., to the super- 
natural objects of belief, to the acts of worship that such belief leads 
to, and especially to the beliefs themselves, regarded as psychological 
objects. 

The distinction between immediate and instrumental values, and 
that between real and ideal values, are the chief ones to be pointed 
out in a classification of religious values. Immediate and instru- 
mental values have already been defined. Ideal values are those 
which we predicate of objects that are not real, but depend for their 
existence on the valuing subject being ‘‘invoked by an interest and 
held in existence only by the act of imagination.’’'* Real value- 
objects, on the other hand, are objects that exist independently of 

12T enclose the terms ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objective’’ in quotation marks to 
indicate that I use them in a special sense. For behaviorism the term ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ lacks its usual connotation. 


13R. B. Perry, Religious Values, American Journal of Theology, Vol. XIX. 
(1915), p. 3. 
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the interested subject. They are facts, while ideal value-objects are 
fancies. 

My classification of religious values, which follows, is in general 
agreement with one already made by Professor Perry,’* but I have 
made several added distinctions to allow for cases of value that could 
not otherwise be provided for. 

Instrumental values are of importance in the study of value, 
especially in the case of religious values. There are several distin- 
guishable sorts of instrumental values. The mere causal connection 
between two objects, one of which is directly valued, is one case. 
I refer by this to the relation of A to B when A is the condition of 
B’s occurrence or existence. A second case is that involving the 
judgment that A is the condition of B, when the judgment is true. 
A third case is that in which there occurs the judgment that A is 
the condition of B, when the judgment is false, though A is real. A 
fourth case involves the judgment that A is the condition of B when 
A is unreal, though believed real, but such that the judgment would 
be true if A existed. A fifth case is that involving the judgment 
that A is the condition of B when A is unreal, and when the judg- 
ment would be false even if A existed. 

In these five cases we find, first, the distinction between actual 
causal connection and the judgment of, or belief in, such connec- 
tion; second, the distinction between true and false judgments of 
causal connection when truth and falsity depend upon the reality 
or unreality of the causal connection; and third, the distinction be- 
tween true and false judgments of causal connection when truth 
and falsity depend upon the existence or non-existence of A. A 
combination of the second and third cases occurs when A is valued 
because judged instrumental to B, and when, as a matter of fact, A 
is unreal, and when the relation of instrumentality could not hold 
even if A existed. 

The mere relation of causality or instrumentality in itself does 
not constitute value ;?® but we may say that an object has value if 
it is actually instrumental to a valued object, even though the in- 
strumentality is not recognized. If A is actually instrumental to 
B, and if B is the object of desire, then it is permissible to say that 
A has conditional instrumental value. The biological value of many 
religious beliefs is of this sort. In such a case the object A is not 
the object of an actual interest, but it would be desired 7f its instru- 
mentality to B, which is desired, were recognized. 

All of the above distinctions are provided for in the three fol- 
lowing tables: 

14 Loc. cit., pp. 1 seq. 

15 Cf. W. T. Bush, Value and Causality, this JOURNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 85-96. 
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I. Reat VAuLvES (attaching to objects that exist). 


1. Immediate, or independent (attaching to objects valued directly). 
2. Instrumental, or dependent. 
A. Conditional (when real instrumentality exists, but is not 
recognized). 
B. Actual (when instrumentality is recognized). 
a. True (when valuing of object is mediated by a true 
judgment of instrumentality). 
b. False (when meditated by a false.judgment). 


What I call ‘‘conditional instrumental values’’ are in all cases 
actually instrumental, by definition. They are not actual values, 
however, because not valued in the absence of a judgment of instru- 
mentality, which is required to convert a mere disposition into an 
actual valuing act. What I call ‘‘actual instrumental values’’ may 
not be actually instrumental in all cases; but if judged to be instru- 
mental, whether truly or falsely, they then have actual value be- 
cause actually desired. 

A second table of ideal values, would be as follows: 


II. IpEaAL VALUES (attaching to objects that are not real). 


1. Immediate, or independent. 
2. Instrumental, or dependent. 
A. Conditional (lacking, for what does not exist can not be the 
cause of anything). 
B. Actual. 
a. True (lacking, for there can be no true judgment of 
instrumentality when the instrument does not exist). 
b. False (the only case of instrumental ideal values). 


In the case of a false, actual, instrumental, ideal value, the object 
is actually valuable because it is (1) believed real (falsely), (2) 
judged instrumental (falsely), and (3) actually valued because so 
judged. 

A third table, of the real values of belief, is necessary. For 
behaviorism belief is a positive reaction to a proposition, and dis- 
belief is a negative reaction. Belief in God, for example, is an 
acceptance of, or a positive organic attitude towards, the proposi- 
tion, God exists. Disbelief is a rejection of, or a negative attitude 
towards, the proposition. Beliefs are psychological, 7. e., behavior- 
istic, entities, and propositions are not. Strictly, when such a dis- 
tinction is made, it is only propositions that may be true or false, 
while beliefs are only positive or negative. But common usage jus- 
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tifies one in calling a belief in a true proposition a true belief, and 
a belief in a false proposition a false belief. Furthermore, disbelief 
in a true proposition would be the equivalent of a false belief, though 
disbelief in a false proposition might, or might not, be the equiva- 
lent of a true belief. For the purposes of the theory of knowledge, 
the terms ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘judgment’’ are practically interchange- 
able. In the philosophy of religion, however, I prefer the term 
‘*belief,’’ since it suggests a more permanent and stable reaction of 
the organism. 

In the case of objects merely imagined, but believed to be real, 
the objects of belief are unreal, but the beliefs themselves, as psy- 
chological subject-matter, are real. So there would be a third table 
of real values, like the first table except for the limitation of the 
objects to beliefs themselves : 


III. Reatw Vauves or BELIEF 


1. Immediate, or independent (when one believes, and likes to be- 
lieve, just for the sake of believing, if there be such a case)... 
2. Instrumental, or dependent. 
A. Conditional. 
B. Actual. 
a. True. 
b. False. 


These tables of values may be further elucidated through appli- 
cation to the chief religious objects in the higher religions. Accord- 
ing to James’s psychological study of the actual religious experiences 
of individuals of strongly marked religious character,® the chief 
objects of religious interest and belief in the higher forms of religion 
are the following four: (1) God, as a more or less personal being; 
(2) human souls as real and significant; (3) the permanent signifi- 
eance of the human soul, 7. e., personal immortality; and (4) free- 
dom (though not, to be sure, in all forms of the higher, redemptive 
religions), or rather indeterminism, since the term ‘‘freedom,’’ from 
its philosophical associations, means, according to James, ‘‘soft 
determinism,’’*? which is still genuine determinism even though 
‘‘softened’’ by its idealistic setting. 

God is the chief object of belief in most forms of the higher reli- 
gions. Buddhism is no exception, for in actual practise Buddhism 
is not atheistic, the Buddha himself being deified; and in the more 
philosophical form of Buddhism the law of Karma, which is the moral 
order of the universe, would pass for a god. ‘‘Some outward real- 


16See The Varieties of Religious Experience, and The Will to Believe. , 
17 See Ch. V., ‘‘The Dilemma of Determinism,’’ in The Will to Believe. 
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ity,’’ James says,'® ‘‘of a nature defined as God’s nature must be 
defined, is the only ultimate object that is at the same time rational 
and possible for the human mind’s contemplation.’’ As to the na- 
ture of God, James says:’® ‘‘It is essential that God be conceived as 
the deepest power in the universe; and, second, he must be conceived 
under the form of mental personality. God’s personality is to be 
regarded like any other personality, as something lying outside 
of my own and other than me, . . . whose existence I simply come 
upon and find. A power not ourselves, then, which not only makes 
for righteousness, but means it, and which recognizes us.’’ God, 
regarded as a personality, is obviously desired as an end, like a hu- 
man personality, and not merely as a means. In the higher reli- 
gions God is actually so regarded, though no counterpart of this is 
discoverable in the lower, nature religions. 

God would, however, if he existed, be also a means to other ends. 
He would guarantee the realization of the highest human ideals. 
First of all, he would guarantee personal immortality, which, ac- 
cording to James, ‘‘is one of the great spiritual needs of man.’’”° 
*‘The difference in natural ‘fact’ which most of us would assign as 
the first difference which the existence of a God ought to make 
would, I imagine, be personal immortality. Religion, in fact, for 
the great majority of our own race means immortality, and nothing 
else. God is the producer of immortality; and whoever has doubts 
of immortality is written down as an atheist without further 
wiel,””™ 

The human soul is an object of vital concern in most forms of 
the redemptive religions. For example, in orthodox Christianity it 
is the sinful soul that needs salvation, and the Buddhist salvation 
from rebirth is meaningless unless there is a soul that is reincar- 
nated, though Buddhism tries to deny the reality of the soul while 
still believing in reincarnation. 

Although a belief in and a desire for indeterminism are not uni- 
versal in the higher forms of religion, James classes indeterminism 
among man’s ‘‘spiritual’’ needs. It enhances the significance of 
the self. The mechanical chain of events in a naturalistic scheme, 
which denies individual initiative, fails to satisfy, according to 
James, the actual desires of most persons. The ‘‘soft determinism’’ 
of monistic idealism also denies any real individual creativeness in 
the act of choice. For absolute idealism, ‘‘our wills are [not] ours, 
to make them Thine ;’’ they are only ‘‘Thine.’’ Pluralistic idealism 


18 The Will to Believe, pp. 115, 116. 

19 Tbid., p. 122. 

20 Human Immortality, p. 2. 

21 The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 524. 
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of some sort would seem to be what the majority of the religious 
portion of humanity desires. There is a prominent exception, Cal- 
vinism, which denies indeterminism ; but James speaks of the unsat- 
isfactory character of Calvinistic doctrine for most religious per- 
sons, and says,”? ‘‘A God who gives so little scope to love, a predesti- 
nation which takes from all endeavor all its zest with all its fruit, 
are irrational conceptions, because they say to our most cherished 
powers, There is no object for you.”’ 

It now remains to classify the above-named objects of religious 
belief in respect to the sorts of value attaching to them. God, re- 
garded as real, would have, first of all, an independent, or imme- 
diate, value in the higher religions. For all forms of mysticism the 
ultimate cosmic reality possesses immediate value. God would sat- 
isfy the believer’s intellectual curiosity as to the first principle of 
the universe, his social desire for a great Friend above all human 
friends, and perhaps his esthetic interest. God would also have an 
instrumental, real value by guaranteeing the final attainment of the 
goal of man’s highest endeavors. When St. Augustine prays, ‘‘I 
seek Thee in order that my soul may live,’’ God is regarded by him 
as having instrumental value; and then, when St. Augustine speaks 
of God as the supreme good, the object of his belief is invested with 
immediate value. God, if real, would always have at least condi- 
tional instrumental value, being always instrumental in some direc- 
tion; and would possess actual instrumental value when actually 
valued because judged instrumental. The judgment that mediated 
the valuing might be either true or false, for, though God is assumed 
in this classification to be real, the believer might judge him instru- 
mental in cases where the relation of instrumentality did not hold. 

It is doubtful whether the soul ever possesses immediate value, 
unless it is in the case of some ideal of future selfhood that one 
desires to realize. In such a case the ‘‘ideal’’ future self would be 
regarded as real, and hence possessing a real, immediate value, since 
it is assumed in this classification to be realizable sometime, while 
the ideal values of Table II. are assumed to be purely imaginary 
and never realizable. The soul, however, is more important for the 
instrumental value attaching to it, as a condition, e. g., of immor- 
tality. Personal immortality probably never possesses immediate, 
real value, but is only instrumental to the rejoining of departed 
friends and to the fulfilment of those purposes that death, if final, 
leaves incomplete. Indeterminism has only instrumental value, 
being a means to the desired freedom of choice. The soul, freedom, 
and immortality, regarded as possessing instrumental value, would 


22 The Will to Believe, p. 126. 
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possess only conditional value in certain cases, when actually in- 
strumental, but not recognized as such; and actual value in other 
cases when actually valued because either truly or falsely judged 
instrumental. 

So far I have assumed for the purposes of my classification that 
the religious objects in question are realities. If assumed to be un- 
real, they would be classified differently, in Table II. God, if 
unreal, would possess ideal, immediate value if believed in and 
valued directly. Being assumed unreal, God could not be actually 
instrumental. Hence he could never have what I have called condi- 
tional, instrumental, ideal value. He could have actual, instru- 
mental, ideal value, however, when judged, falsely,. of course, to 
exist, and to be instrumental to desired ends. The soul, immortal- 
ity, and indeterminism would not possess immediate ideal values 
except in the one possible case of the soul, corresponding to the im- 
mediate real value of the soul as noted above. Of the instrumental 
ideal values, false, actual, instrumental values are the only ones that 
these objects could possess. 

The determination of the reality of the objects of religious be- 
liefs is a metaphysical problem. But it would be possible to con- 
struct, from the point of view of the outside observer of religious 
behavior, a philosophy of religion wholly upon the fact and the 
value of religious belief, without raising the metaphysical question 
of the existence of the objects of belief, or even if we assumed the 
unreality of such objects. Religion may perhaps be too good to be 
true. But it is a fact that there exists in many persons belief in 
religious objects, so I shall now classify in Table III. the real values 
of religious belief, regarded as a psychological, or behavioristic, 
object, and viewed apart from the objects of belief. 

Belief could hardly possess immediate, or independent, value, 
except in the case where one believes in God, and likes to believe, 
just for the sake of believing, were there such a case. Though it is 
true that probably all religious believers are glad that they believe, 
still for most people the liking to believe in God is not a sufficient 
basis on which to adopt the belief. Believers normally believe in 
God because they think, he exists; though they may as an after- 
thought value their belief, and pity the unbelief of others. The 
more significant values of religious belief, however, are instrumental 
values. 

The most important instrumental value of belief in the higher 
religions is of a moral sort, even in the redemptive religions that 
are beyond the stage of the religions of the law. Religious belief is 
instrumental in many cases to higher standards of personal conduct 
than would otherwise be attainable. A further value is the hygienic, 
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or therapeutic, value of religious belief. This again is a case of 
belief possessing instrumental, real value. If belief in God makes 
one happy, and if one likes to be happy, then religious belief is a 
real means to this end. If, through making one happy, religious 
belief benefits one’s health, and if one values good health, then again 
belief has an instrumental value. In the case of belief both as 
hygienic and as moral in its effect there is real instrumentality and 
therefore belief possesses real value in such cases—value of the con- 
ditional sort when the instrumentality is not recognized. When 
the instrumentality is recognized, and the belief is actually prized 
on that account, then the belief has true, actual, instrumental value; 
and a belief would have false, actual, instrumental, real value when 
actually valued because judged instrumental to something of which 
it was not actually a condition. It is chiefly through the moral and 
the hygienic effects of religious beliefs that they come to possess 
survival-value, and to be an important factor in the struggle for 
existence. 


III 


Returning now to the pragmatic fallacy, we see that it relates 
chiefly to what I have called the conditional, instrumental, real 
value of religious belief. The survival-value of religious belief is a 
case of conditional instrumental value, except in those cases where 
the biological utility of belief is recognized, and where the value 
becomes actual as value. The valuable belief need not have a ‘‘con- 
scious relation to biological survival,’’ as Professor Brightman seems 
to think,”* in order to come within the category of values. The in- 
strumentality to a directly valued object is the essential thing. The 
pragmatic fallacy consists chiefly in passing from the conditional, 
instrumental value of a belief to the truth of the belief, and in 
arguing that a belief, because possessing survival-value, must, there- 
fore, be true. 

Both Professor Brightman and Professor Moore criticize what I 
have called the fallacy of false attribution, the fallacy of attributing 
the religious experience, so-called, to ‘‘higher,’’ supernatural forces 
in cases where the experience is merely physiological in sourcee— 
where it is from ‘‘below’’ and not from ‘‘above.’’ Professor 
Brightman says that ‘‘it is rigorously logical to say that an event 
has a psycho-physiological cause, and also that the event is a divine 
act.’ Similarly Professor Moore says:?° ‘‘The alternative is not— 
Are these experiences subjective or objective, physiological or di- 

23 See loc. cit., p. 72. 


24 Loc. cit., p. 76. 
25 Loc. cit., pp. 77, 78. 
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vine? . . . Rather, the question is, Are they also objective and spir- 
itual?’’ Both would maintain, as Professor Brightman explicitly 
does, that every event ‘‘is a manifestation, an expression, an act 
of the divine,’’ and that ‘‘Kipling’s camel-‘jims’ were divinely 
caused.’ The difficulty with such a view is that if every event 
is called divine, then the term ‘‘divine’’ ceases to have any meaning 
at all, and argument about it becomes useless. It then becomes im- 
possible to single out a field occupied by religion. That which ap- 
plies to everything elucidates nothing. Moreover, belief in the 
universe as explained in the naturalistic terms of scientific evolu- 
tionism is not a religious belief, and can not be made into a religious 
belief simply by substituting the term ‘‘God’’ for the term ‘‘physi- 
cal universe.’’ To explain the mystical experience, for example, as 
the Freudians do, in terms of sublimation of the sex instinct, is to 
substitute a naturalistic explanation for the religious explanation 
of the mystics themselves; and I submit that any religious indi- 
vidual would cease to regard himself as religious, and in fact cease 
to be religious, if he came to accept the naturalistic explanation of 
his so-called religious experiences. 

Professor Moore admits that ‘‘the belief that God is experienced 
is a doctrinal interpretation of mystical experiences,’’*? not a fact, 
but the interpretation of that fact. He says, however, that ‘‘pre- 
cisely the same thing is true of physical experiences.’’* But, 
granting this, we are confronted with the fact that the naturalistic 
interpretation of human experience, if accepted, contradicts the 
religious interpretation to the extent that, if the person having the 
‘‘religious’’ experience gives to it a naturalistic interpretation, his 
former religious reading of the events becomes psychologically im- 
possible. 

Criticism of the pragmatic fallacy and the fallacy of false attri- 
bution that would undermine them must first meet them on their 
own ground. As I originally defined them, and as [I still maintain 
them, they stand as genuine and frequently encountered fallacies in 
the logic of religion. 

WEsLEY RayMonp WELLS. 

‘WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


26 Loc. cit., p. 76. 
27 Loc. cit., p. 78. 
28 Loc. cit., p. 78. 
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Henricus Regius, een ‘‘Cartesiaansch’’ hoogleeraar aan de 
Utrechtsche hoogeschool. M. J. A. DE VrisER. ’s Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1917. Pp. xxii + 221. 


Henricus Regius (Hendrick de Roy), usually mentioned in the 
histories of philosophy, along with Renerius, as one of the early 
followers of Descartes, was born in Utrecht in 1598. From 1638 
until his death in 1679 he was professor of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, which was founded by the city fathers of the ancient 
bishop’s see in 1636. The monograph of Dr. De Vrijer is concerned 
with the question as to whether Regius was indeed a disciple of 
Descartes. The result of his investigations appears to be that, 
whereas Regius was unquestionably strongly influenced by his great 
contemporary and derives his principal claim to the interest of pos- 
terity from his importance as an expositor of Descartes’s ‘‘new 
thought,’’ he differed from Descartes in such fundamental respects 
that he should not be characterized as a ‘‘Cartesian.”’ 

From 1609 until 1621 there was a break in the eighty years war 
of the Dutch provinces against the King of Spain. During that 
time many of the internal quarrels, of which the fire had been 
smoldering for a long time, broke out in the open. The bitter fight 
between Gomarists and Arminians, although ostensibly a squabble 
between two professors of theology in the University of Leiden, was 
fundamental in character. It was linked on the one hand with the 
quarrel between the autocracy of Prince Maurice and the aristocracy 
under the leadership of the counselor of the province of Holland, 
Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, who paid for his convictions on the 
scaffold in 1619. On the other hand it was a forerunner of the 
struggle between the Aristotelians and the exponents of the ‘‘new 
thought’’ which went on throughout the seventeenth century. 

The detailed account which Dr. De Vrijer gives of this struggle 
as it manifested itself within the philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht seems to the reviewer the most interesting part 
of the book. To it are devoted about 80 out of a total of 220 pages. 

When Regius came to the University of Utrecht in 1638, he had 
behind him many years of study, first in law and then in medicine, 
an extended sojourn in France and Italy, and a considerable period 
as a practising physician. While practising medicine in Utrecht 
from 1636 to 1638 he came in contact with Renerius, the first pro- 
fessor of philosophy there. His devotion to theoretical studies 
led him to gather about him a group of friends whom he acquainted 
with the results of his investigations. This established his reputa- 
. tion as an exponent of the new points of view in the field of natural 
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philosophy. He guarded himself against attacks from the Church 
by subscribing without reserve to the whole of revealed Christianity, 
as interpreted by the synod of Dordrecht, not as a result of his sci- 
entifie inquiries, but simply on the basis of the Scriptures. Once 
having done this, he did not allow his religious professions to inter- 
fere with his philosophical thinking. Within the University, after 
the death of Renerius in 1639, he did not find much support. The 
theologian Gisbertus Voetius, the philosopher Senguerdius and others 
opposed every departure from accepted Aristotelian doctrine. 
Most of the controversies between the two sides were fought out at 
the defense of theses, now usually little more than a formality, but 
then an important element in the academic life. Characteristic of 
the situation is the following incident: When in December, 1641, 
Regius had one of his students defend the thesis that ‘‘the union of 
soul and body is a unity not essential but accidental’’ (non fit unum 
per se sed per accidens), Voetius, who was then rector magnificus 
of the University, replied by having his pupil, Lambertus van den 
Waterlaet, take the position that the thesis of Regius was both objec- 
tionable and without sense. He made use of this same occasion to 
declare that ‘‘the rotation of the earth is in conflict (1°) with the 
Seriptures, and (2°) with reason. The first follows from Joshua, 
10:12, Ecclesiastes, 1:4, and Psalms, 19:5, etc.:’’ Voetius added 
that those who were dissatisfied with the old philosophy and looked 
to Descartes for light were like the Jews who still look to their 
Elijah to guide them in the path of truth. Through the influence 
of Burgomaster van der Hoolck, a friend of Descartes, Regius suc- 
ceeded in getting these theses made public as representing the views 
of Voetius only and not of the whole theological faculty: the origi- 
nal title had been ‘‘Corollaria admonitoria ex auctoritate 8. 8. Fac- 
ultatis Theologie.’’ In 1642 Regius replied with a ‘‘Responsio seu 
note in appendicem ad corollaria theologica-philosophica,’’ in which 
his opponents were rather roughly handled. Upon the advice of 
Descartes, to whom the manuscript of the ‘‘Responsio’’ had been 
submitted, the most severe strictures had been left out; Descartes 
wrote Regius a very extensive letter in which he outlined in detail 
the reply to be given Voetius. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the academic senate condemned the ‘‘ Responsio’’ and asked the city 
fathers to suppress the publication, on the grounds that it had been 
printed by a Catholic and published by an Arminian! Regius was 
ordered to limit his teaching strictly to medical subjects, and in the 
oration at the close of his rectorate in 1642 Voetius expressed the 
hope that ‘‘the philosophy of Descartes which had expected to gain 
the leadership had been banished from the University, never, with 
the grace of God, to return again.’’ 
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But the magistrates of Utrecht did not maintain their edict 
against the teaching of Descartes. ‘‘They protested . .. and they 
appointed Cartesian professors. These accepted all the declarations, 
and used peripatetic books, but interpreted them in accordance with 
the fundamental ideas of Descartes.’’ Regius and his pupils con- 
tinued to be the defenders at the University of Utrecht of the new 
philosophy. The struggle against the Voetians kept in the back- 
ground for a long time the fundamental differences which existed 
between his views and those of Descartes. To Voetius’s biblical ar- 
guments for the existence of God, both men objected. But the onto- 
logical argument of Descartes was equally unacceptable to the mate- 
rialist Regius. And gradually their differences became more clearly 
defined. To show what they were, how they developed and why the 
historians have so largely ignored them, is Dr. De Vrijer’s principal 
purpose. 

The source of information is found in letters written from 1638 to 
1645. Of those of Descartes to Regius, nineteen are contained in the 
correspondence of Descartes published in 1657 by Clerselier. Those 
of Regius to Descartes have apparently never been published in full; 
their contents can only be inferred from references and extracts 
found in Baillet’s Vie de Descartes of 1691. 

When the Meditationes de prima philosophia appeared in 1640, 
Regius was at first very enthusiastic. But in a short time his mate- 
rialistic conceptions led him to take issue with Descartes’s argument 
for the existence of God. He wrote ‘‘that from the notions of wis- 
dom, power, goodness, quantity, etc., within us, we form the idea of 
infinite or at least indeterminate wisdom, power and goodness, and 
of other perfections, which are attributed to God.’’ To this Des- 
cartes replied: ‘‘I am not of such nature that I could by my think- 
ing extend to infinity those perfections which are present within me 
in insignificant form, unless we took our origin from that Being in 
which they are indeed found in infinite degree.’’ Regius had con- 
tended, moreover, that ‘‘every untimely judgment depends upon the 
acquired and inborn temperament of body;’’ to which Descartes 
objected, saying: ‘‘In this way the complete freedom of the will to 
improve this judgment would be eliminated; and, if it does not do 
so, the mistake which arises therefrom would be a shortcoming on 
our part, but a pure negation, as far as God is concerned.’’ The 
fundamental differences between the two men come out very sharply 
here. Regius’s position was purely materialistic; thinking is for 
him a certain activity of the brain. Dr. De Vrijer suggests with 
some hesitation in a footnote on page 102, that Baillet purposely 
omitted the letters which deal with these questions in order to mini- 
mize Regius’s significance as an independent thinker. 
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The crisis came in 1645 when Regius was preparing to publish 
his Fundamenta physices. He had sent the manuscript to Des- 
cartes and the latter strongly disapproved of its publication. ‘‘I 
must say frankly,’’ so Descartes wrote, ‘‘that I believe it to be of 
no use to you to publish anything in the field of philosophy, not even 
in the domain of physics. In the first place because your magistrate 
has prohibited your teaching a new philosophy, both privately and 
publicly ; and you would therefore give your enemies sufficient cause 
to have you removed. . . . Furthermore because I do not see that 
you can gain any praise from those things in which you agree with 
me, because you do not add anything of your own, unless it be order 
and conciseness, which two qualities will be criticized, I believe; for 
I have not seen any who disapproved of my order, nor any who did 
not accuse me of too great conciseness rather than of prolixity. The 
rest, in which you differ from me, is, in my judgment, worthy of 
blame and reproach, but not of praise and I repeat emphatically that 
I must strongly dissuade you from publishing this book.’’ It was 
published, however, in 1646, with a dedication to Prince Frederick 
Henry of Orange, a great admirer of Descartes. In his reply to the 
letter from which we have quoted, Regius defends his position and 
criticizes Descartes: ‘‘You may be less surprised at my attitude, if 
you know that many people of mind and power have frequently con- 
fessed to me that they had too good an opinion of your mind to 
believe that at bottom your opinions about the soul were not dif- 
ferent from those which go by your name. And not to hide any- 
thing from you, I must say that there are many here who believe 
that you have discredited your philosophy by the publication of your 
metaphysics. You promised things which are clear, certain and 
evident; but, so they contend, it is only obscure and uncertain.’’ 
The verdict of history has not been in favor of Regius. Those ele- 
ments in his philosophy which differed from the views of Descartes 
were ignored and attention was directed to its similarity with Des- 
cartes’s Principia philosophiw, which appeared in 1647; he was 
aceused of plagiarism. Dr. De Vrijer tries to correct this erro- 
neous view of Regius. He shows him to have been a man who had 
many shortcomings no doubt and who owed a very great deal to 
Descartes, but who was capable of independent thinking and who 
had the courage to maintain his own opinions where they differed 
from those of the master. 


ARNOLD DRESDEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. January- 
February, 1918. ‘‘Le contrat social de Rousseau’? (pp. 1-23): E. 
DurKHEIM.—A very important contribution to the history and in- 
terpretation of Rousseau’s thought. L’interaction de Vesprit et du 
corps (pp. 25-59) : H. Witpon Carr. —-A combination of two papers 
previously published under the titles ‘‘The Moment of Experience’’ 
and ‘‘The Problem of Recognition.’’ L’Art et la science (pp. 61- 
73): V. DexBos.— Art will not be supplanted by science, for it has 
the function of correcting and tempering the spirit of observation. 
Les mesures et notre connaissance du monde extérieur (pp. 75-81) : 
H. Bourcet. — An exposition of the uncertainty in philosophical gen- 
eralizations concerning nature based on measurements that in the 
nature of the case can never be exact representations of the real. 
Etudes critiques. Les souvenirs de Lord Morley: Exvm Hatévy. 
Questions pratiques. La société des Nations: G. AILLET. 


Bosanquet, Bernard. Some Suggestions in Ethics. London: Mac- 
millan and Company. 1918. Pp. viii+ 248. $1.90. 


Ingenieros, Jose. Proposiciones relativas al Porvenier de la Filosofia : 
Presentadas a la Academia de Filosofia y Letras. Buenos Aires: 
Talleres Graficos Argentinos de L. J. Rosso y Cia. 1918. Pp. 
149. $1.00. 


Macculloch, John Arnott, and Machal, Jan. The Mythology of All 
Races: Celtic and Slavic. Vol. III. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1918. Pp. x-+ 398. $6.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE first number of the Revista de Psiquiatria y Disciplinas 
Conexas (Redaccion y Administracion: Gremios 435 Altos-Lima, 
Peru) is dated July, 1918. Its 50 pages contain 

La Hipocondria en el siglo XVIIL., 


El Mutismo, Autor anonimo 

Acerca del Infantilismo, Luis D. Espejo 

La nuevo faz de la psicologia Hermilio Valdizan 
normal y clinica, Honorio F. Delgado 


Libros y Revistas, 
Publicaciones recibidas, 
Psicopatografias. 
At the University of Michigan Associate Professor J. F. Shepard 
has been made professor of psychology, and Dr. H. Foster Adams has 
been advanced from instructor to assistant professor of psychology. 
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